
The constitutional choice to the Presidency, of a citizen who 
adheres to the original principles of the Fathers pf the Country, 
is the happy result of the recent./hafionaP telet&ppv But by 
events which have since transpired’Tn the Southern/^States it 
appears that a large, influential, and^ etfergeiic body of rhen in 
that section of the country, who contrbh>the action of a^Jeast the 
State of South Carolina, desire to resifetyi|^h)^5^|jt^,’'by;Torce of 
arms, this peaceful and constitutional triumph;'-©F^-Republican 
principles, to which they ought in honor and loyalty to yield a 
generous acquiescence. Forgetful of the traditions of their 
ancestors, they seem determined to live in peace under no gov¬ 
ernment which shall not concede to them the privilege not only 
of enslaving their fellow-beings within their own dominion, but 
also of transporting them at their pleasure into the National 
Territory, or from State to State absolutely without restriction, 
and of retaining them as slaves wheresoever within the national 
limits they themselves may please to sojourn. It is the recom¬ 
mendation Of President Buchanan in his recent annual message, 
that by means of constitutional amendments to be initiated by 
Congress or in a National Convention, concessions shall be made 
for the satisfaction of this extraordinary demand. This is a sub- 
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ject which I commend to your immediate but deliberate consid¬ 
eration, and I shall be happy to concur with what I hope will be 
the unanimbus sentiment of the Legislature, in a declaration of 
the opinion of Massachusetts with reference to the state of the 
Union and the suggestions of the Federal Executive. 

If Massachusetts, either by voice or vote, can properly do any¬ 
thing to avert from those misguided men the miserable conse¬ 
quences which threaten to succeed their violent action — the 
pecuniary disturbances and the civil commotions which must 
necessarily occur within their own borders if they persist in their 
career, her voice and vote should not be withheld. Not the least 
deplorable result of the action of South Carolina I apprehend 
will be the insecurity to life and property which will result 
throughout the whole South from fear of servile insurrection. 
Wherever slavery exists, we have the authority of Jefferson for 
believing that, in his own words, “ the hour of emancipation is 
advancing in the march of time; it will come ; and whether 
brought on by the generous energy of our own minds, or by the 
bloody process of St. Domingo, is a leaf of our history not turned 
over.” The enslaved negro population of the South is not des¬ 
titute of intelligence, nor devoid of that sentiment of resistance 
to tyranny which naturally inspires the oppressed to seek for 
freedom. If, as appears probable, it shall once conceive from 
the present march of events, that it has no hope of emancipation 
from any generous exertion of the minds of its masters, a resort 
to that process will be only the logical impulse of human nature. 
That God may be pleased to overrule the folly of man so as to 
avert so dreadful a calamity, must be the prayer of every Amer¬ 
ican ; but in my judgment it lies at the end of the road which 
South Carolina invites her sister States upon the Gulf of Mexico 
to enter. 

I have searched the position of Massachusetts with all the dis¬ 
interested patriotism which I could command for the perform¬ 
ance of that duty, and I find nothing by which I can reproach 
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her with responsibility for such results if they shall come to pass; 
but I invite you to a similar examination. 

The truth of history compels me to declare that one chief 
source of the difficulty which we are called t;o encounter, lies in 
the incessant misrepresentation of the principles, purposes, and 
methods of the people who compose the majority in the free 
States, by superserviceable individuals, who undertake to monop¬ 
olize friendship for the people of the slave-holding States; and 
candor requires me to add that they profess a friendship the 
largest part of which might be analyzed into dislike of their 
political opponents. I have for twenty years past, been a con¬ 
stant and careful observer of public men and affairs ; and for 
twelve years, at least, I have been intimately aware of the private 
as well as the public declarations and conduct of the representa¬ 
tive men in almost every town and village of the Commonwealth. 
I think I may claim also some intimacy with the great body of 
the people of Massachusetts, of whatsoever party. This period 
has been one of extraordinary and intense political interest. 
The tenderest sentiments, the deepest convictions, the warmest 
emotions, have all been stirred by the course of public affairs. 
Bitter disappointments, the keenest sense of injustice, the con¬ 
sciousness of subjection to most flagrant wrong, have fallen 
to the lot of our people. The fugitive slave bill of 1850, with its 
merciless severity, and the ostentatious indignity with which it 
was executed ; the repeal of the Missouri restriction upon the 
extension of slavery over national territory ; the violent means 
adopted to prevent emigrants from this Commonwealth from 
participating in the settlement of Kansas ; the invasion of that 
Territory by men armed with the plunder from national arsenals ; 
the imposition of fraudulent legislatures upon a people tempo¬ 
rarily subjugated by ruffianism and unprotected by a Federal 
Executive, which also forbade them to protect themselves; the 
indiscriminate pillage, fire, and slaughter to which peaceable set¬ 
tlers were subjected without cause or excuse ; the repeated exer- 
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tions of the national administration in conspiracy with the enemies 
of freedom and good government, to impose and enforce upon 
Kansas a Constitution sanctioning slavery3 the attempt to with¬ 
draw the discussion of political questions from the people them¬ 
selves and to confine it to a conclave of judges ; the assault upon 
free speech in Congress by a murderous attack upon a Senator 
in his seat, for opinions expressed in debate and for the manner 
of their expression3 the indifference of positive approval with 
which this attempt to overthrow representative institutions was 
treated throughout a large portion of the country ; the prostitu¬ 
tion of all the powers of the government and the bending of all 
its energy to propagate a certain interest for the benefit of a few 
speculators in lands, negroes, and politics, and to discourage the 
free labor of the toiling masses of the people3 the menaces of 
violence and war against the Constitution and the Union with 
which our arguments and our constitutional resistance have been 
met 3 these all are but a part of the record of the last ten years 
of American political history, which is burned into the memory 
of the people of Massachusetts. 

And yet, during all the excitement of this period, inflamed by 
the heats of repeated Presidental elections, I have never known 
a single Massachusetts republican to abandon his loyalty, sur¬ 
render his faith, or seal up his heart against the good hopes and 
kind affections which every devoted citizen ought to entertain 
for every section of his country. During all this maladministra¬ 
tion of the national government, the people of Massachusetts 
have never wavered from their faith in its principles or their 
loyalty to its organization. Looking forward to the long ages of 
the future 3 building always, in their own minds, for countless 
generations yet to come 3 they have endured, and are willing still 
cheerfully and hopefully to endure, much wrong and more mis¬ 
conception, because they trust in the blood inherited from heroic 
ancestors3 in the principles of constitutional liberty3 in the 
theory of democratic institutions3 in the honest purpose of the 
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intelligent masses of the people everywhere j in the capacity of 
Truth and Right ultimately to reach and ocrntrol ihe;jmt> 4 s of 
men; in an undying affection for their whole fcduhtry,' its mem¬ 
ories, traditions, and hopes ; and above all, in the good Provi¬ 
dence of God. 

It was at a great cost that our fathers established their inde¬ 
pendence, and erected this Union of States — which exists under 
the form of a National Government, unquestionable as to its 
authority to act on all persons and all things within the sphere 
of its jurisdiction and the range of its granted powers. It needs 
ask permission from no one to fulfill its functions or to perpet¬ 
uate its existence. It has no right nor power to abdicate ; nor 
to expel a State, or any portion of the people of any State, from 
the benefits of its protection ; nor to permit their revolt against 
the duties of a common citizenship. By the incurring of national 
debts, by the granting of pensions, patents, and copyrights, by 
the issue of commissions establishing a tenure of office not ter¬ 
minable at the pleasure of the appointing power, by the purchase 
and the conquest of territory erected into additional States, by 
the improvement of harbors and rivers and the construction of 
military roads, by the settlement of wildernesses and the develop¬ 
ment of their resources under the national patronage, by the in¬ 
vestment of vast sums of money in buildings for the transaction 
of public business, in light-houses, navy-yards, fortifications, ves¬ 
sels of war, and their equipment, by the assumption of obliga¬ 
tions under treaties with Indian tribes and foreign powers, the 
people of the United States have paid and are paying a continu¬ 
ing consideration for the existence of this National Government 
in all its sovereign territorial integrity. All the people of all the 
States are interlocked and interlaced in a vast web of mutual 
interests, rights, and obligations as various and as precious as are 
the characteristics of that wonderful civilization in which they 
participate. And this Union, through whatever throes or crises it 
may pass, cannot expire except with the annihilation of the people. 
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Come what may, I believe that Massachusetts will do her 
duty/,/Slip ^ill /taftdjhy the incoming National Administration, 
as she has stood by the past ones ; because her people will for¬ 
ever stand by their country. The records of her Revolutionary 
history declare her capacity and her will to expend money, sym¬ 
pathy, and men to sustain the common cause. More than half 
the soldiers of the Revolution were furnished by New England ; 
and Massachusetts alone contributed more men to the Federal 
armies than were enlisted in all the Southern States. She is 
willing to make the same sacrifices again, if need be, in the same 
cause; and her capacity to do so has increased in proportion 
with the increase in her wealth and population. The echoes of 
the thunder of her Revolutionary battle-fields have not yet died 
away upon the ears of her sons, and the vows and prayers of her 
early patriots still whisper their inspiration. The people of 
Massachusetts will, in any event, abide by her plighted faith. 
She agreed to the Constitution of the United States. It is the 
charter of the Union, it is the record of the contract, and the 
written evidence of rights intended to be secured to the States 
and to the people. 

History shows that never at any one time is there more than 
one grand issue on trial under a popular government, before the 
great tribunal of the people. A reactionary movement against 
the doctrines and traditions of liberty handed down from the 
beginning, precipitated the trial in the elections of 1856 of an 
issue made up upon the relation of slavery to the territorial pos¬ 
sessions of the nation, and the right of the people to manage 
those possessions so as to protect themselves, preserve their lib¬ 
erties, strengthen the Union, promote the common happiness 
and welfare, and best develop the resources of the lands within 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction. By the conduct and manifest 
designs of the leaders of that same reactionary movement, the 
same issue was kept open and presented to the country in a 
form still more intense, and a popular verdict demanded in the 
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elections of i860. So far as that issue can be settled by a pop¬ 
ular election of President of the United States, its settlement is 
for the present, complete. In the next national election it may 
again be presented and the grand issue of i860 be repeated in 
1864, should the people of the country be of opinion that any 
duty or practical advantage remains dependent on the possible 
result of a new trial. Meanwhile other duties command our im¬ 
mediate care. There is now no issue before the people touch¬ 
ing their political relations to slavery in the Territories. The 
policy of the National Government in that regard is determined 
for the next four years ; but instead of preparing for a re-hear¬ 
ing and an endeavor to reverse the verdict at the end of that 
period, that party of reaction has now engaged in an effort to 
abolish thfe tribunal and overthrow the authority of the people 
themselves. And the single question now presented to the 
nation is this : Shall a reactionary spirit , unfriendly to liberty , be 
permitted to subvert democratic republican government organized 

\ under constitutional forms 2 

* Upon this issue, over the heads of all mere politicians and 
partisans, in behalf of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts I 
appeal directly to the warm hearts and clear heads of the great 
masses of the people. The men who own and till the soil, who 
drive the mills, and hammer out their own iron and leather on 
their own anvils and lapstones, and they who, whether in the 
city or the country, reap the rewards of enterprising industry 
and skill in the varied pursuits of business, are honest, intelli¬ 
gent, patriotic, independent, and brave. They know that simple 
defeat in an election is no cause for the disruption of a govern¬ 
ment. They know that those who declare that they will not live 
peaceably within the Union, do not mean to live peaceably out of 
it. They know that the people of all sections have a right which 
they intend to maintain, of free access from the interior to both 
oceans, and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and of the free 
use of all the lakes and rivers and highways of commerce, North, 
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South, East, or West. They know that the Union means peace, 
and unfettered commercial intercourse from sea to sea and from, 
shore to shore ; that it secures us all against the unfriendly pres¬ 
ence or possible dictation of any foreign power, and commands 
respect for our flag and security for our trade. And they do not 
intend, nor will they ever consent, to be excluded from these 
rights which they have so long enjoyed, nor to abandon the 
prospect of the benefits which humanity claims for itself by 
means of their continued enjoyment in the future. Neither will 
they consent that the continent shall be overrun by the victims 
of a remorseless cupidity, and the elements of civil danger 
increased by the barbarizing influences which accompany the 
African slave trade. Inspired by the same ideas and emotions 
which commanded the fraternization of Jackson and Webster on 
another great occasion of public danger, the people of Massa¬ 
chusetts, confiding in the patriotism of their brethren in other 
States, accept this issue, and respond, in the words of Jackson: 
“ The Federal Union , it must be preserved l” 
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